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CHAPTER III. 


At the hour of midnight, two individuals, closely muffled in large cloaks, 
might have been seen stealing down the huge staircase of the palace occupied 
by the Duke Vivaldo. One of the two walked with a hurried and trembling step, 
and was so agitated that she was forced to lean on her companion for support. 
The other appeared to be more firm, and, as they walked, cheered her 
companion by her words. 


“Courage, courage, dear lady,” she whispered, “the man whom | have bribed to 
let us out will not betray us, for be has golden ducats enough to place him far 
beyond the reach of the Duke’s rage, and to support him for many a year in the 
country to which he will go. Courage then, courage—there is no danger of 
detection —we are now almost at the gateway—the Signor is waiting without, 
and in five minutes we shall be on the canal, skimming away from Venice.” 


The Lady Beatrice, for our readers have by this time guessed that she was the 
companion of the garrulous nurse, made no reply to these words, except by 
hurrying on still faster, through the great hall at which they had now arrived. Her 
step was still trembling, and became more so as they advanced into the hall. At 
length she whispered tremulously, 


“What if my uncle should be coming home.” 


“Fear not, lady,” said her nurse, “he has gone to the ball at the Ducal Palace, 
and will not return until four in the morning. His servants are asleep or out on 
the canal, and the palace, as you see, is almost deserted. It will be daybreak, 
aye! high noon, before our absence will be discovered; and by that time we 
shall be far on our journey to Rome. Courage, now, dear lady, we are - at the 
portal. Play your part, and fear not | will play mine.” 


“Ah, Mistress Japona,” said the sleepy porter, arousing himself as the nurse 
shook him, and demanded to be let out, “whither so late at night, and who have 
you here? —a fair wench, | dare swear, and for no good are you going forth. 
Prythee, pretty mistress,” he continued, addressing Beatrice, “are you of the 
household or not? for, if you be, | must e’en have a kiss for toll. By St Mark you 
must be a sweet morsel, else you would not muffle your face so closely. 
Mistress Japona may go free, but you must pay for both,” and, laughing at what 
he thought his wit, he advanced to Beatrice. 


“Stop, Master Mark,” said the nurse, interposing betwixt the two, “this damsel is 
a visiter of mine and wants none of your gallantry. You Know how the Duke sent 
for me today, and | will leave tomorrow if my acquaintance are to be subjected 
to your insults. | trow your place would not be worth a fig if | were to report this 
to the Duke. Back, | say, and let us pass.” 


Awed by her manner, and by the tone of authority in which she spoke, the 
porter hesitated; and then, bursting into a laugh, he said, 


“Tut—Mistress Japona, you take my jest in earnest. 


| am here to watch the gate, and have a lonely task of it as you know. It were 
some comfort if | might be cheered by the sight of a pretty face, but since you 
choose to refuse, | must submit,” and he shrugged his shoulders, “so, in God’s 
name, pass.” 


During this colloquy Beatrice had been so agitated as scarcely to be able to 
stand, and had she not leaned on the nurse must have fallen. When, therefore, 
the porter opened the gate, her strength would scarcely permit her to pass. The 
nurse, however, hurried her forward, supporting her so as to attract as little 
notice as possible, and in a minute they stood without the building, and heard 
the heavy portal clanging to behind them. 


“Thank heaven,” was the exclamation of the nurse, for, bold as had been the 
front she assumed, she had not been without a portion of the fear of discovery 
which had infected Beatrice. Her companion’s heart was too full to speak; but 


she lifted her eyes to heaven in mute thanksgiving. 


“This way—this way, dear lady,” said the nurse, after the pause of a moment 
had partially recruited the strength of Beatrice, “Il see a gondola awaiting us, a 
few doors distant. The Signor is there awaiting us.” 


With hurried steps the two females hastened onward, and were soon beside the 
gondola. But the lover of Beatrice did not, as they expected, spring forward to 
meet them. The nurse paused, looked around, and then again advanced to the 
gondola. Still the Signor did not appear. At the same moment a gay party 
emerged from a door beside them, and they had just time to shrink back into 
the shadow of a wall, before the group passed laughingly to the gondola, took 
their seats, and were propelled in the light fabric down the canal. Their mistake 
was now evident to the nurse and Beatrice. The Signor was not at the 
appointed rendezvous. For a moment each thought they had mistaken the time, 
but the loud chime of the cathedral clock, striking the hour of midnight, soon 
dispelled this belief. As the chimes died on the air, Beatrice and her companion 
looked into each others faces, with feelings of disappointment, agony, and 
terror, such as no pen can describe. 


“This is singular,” at length said the nurse, “I cannot believe that the Signor is 
not here. What can have happened?” 


“Oh!” said Beatrice, “he has been waylaid—you know that assassins swarm in 
Venice. Holy mother!” she exclaimed, clasping her hands, and raising her eyes 
to heaven, “if he is still alive protect him, as well as us; and guide us, oh! thou 

intercessor for our sins, in this fearful strait!” 


“No, it cannot be,” said the nurse, perceiving too late the agony she had 
inflicted by her remark “the Signor yet lives, believe me, and has only been 
prevented by some accident from joining us. He will be here yet.” 


“Let us then await him here,” said Beatrice, glad to catch at any words of 
encouragement, “it cannot be long that he will delay us.” 


“Would that we could await him here, dear lady, but | fear that we should soon 
be noticed, and perhaps by some one who would detect our disguise.” 


“Yet where can we go?” said Beatrice enquiringly. 


“Our Lady of Loretto only knows,” answered the nurse, “but stay, here comes a 
gondola—see it makes for this spot—there, there, heaven be praised it stops!” 


In the excitement of the moment the nurse rushed forward, fully expecting to 
see the Signor leap from the gondola. The same hope made the heart of 
Beatrice beat faster, although her maiden delicacy kept her from advancing. 
Both were destined to be sadly disappointed. Instead of the Signor a gondolier 
sprang from the light boat, and advanced toward the ladies. Beatrice shrank 
back in terror; but the nurse maintained her ground, wondering in despite of her 
anxiety, where the strange adventures of the night would terminate. With a low 
bow the gondolier approached, and said, 


“| look on the Lady Beatrice and her attendant” 


He paused, as if awaiting an answer, while Beatrice clung in alarm to the arm of 
the nurse. 


“You seem to know us,” said the nurse, recognizing, at a glance, the serving 
man of Beatrice’s lover, and turning to her young lady, she whispered “cheer 
up, dear mistress, this is the Signor’s attendant—he brings us good news | 
know,” and then, again addressing the gondolier, she asked, “what message 
does your master send?” 


“My master appointed to meet me at the Rialto a full hour since, there to 
proceed with him here to take up the Lady Beatrice and her attendant | waited 
until midnight, but the Signor did not come. Thinking, perhaps, that he had 
altered his mind and come here alone, | proceeded hither. You have not, as | 
begin to fear, seen him.” 


“No—no—mother of God! what evil can have befallen him!” 


“Alas! | fear he has been assassinated,” answered the gondolier, “nothing but 
death would have made him break his promise to you—” 


“Help! help!” said the nurse, interrupting him, “my mistress is fainting. Oh! you 
have killed her.” 


The gondolier had but just time to spring forward and catch the falling form of 
Beatrice to prevent it from sinking on the pavement, when lights were seen 
flashing in the distance, and shouts were heard as of parties approaching. The 
nurse and the serving man looked at each other in dismay. What was to be 
done? The torches and the group they lighted were rapidly approaching. It 
would never do for the Lady Beatrice to be detected at this hour in the street 
and fainting. Such a discovery would entail on her the severest tyranny of the 
uncle to whom it would again consign her. In this emergency the nurse was the 
most quick-witted. 


“To the gondola with her,” she exclaimed hurriedly, “bear her to the gondola— 
there, that will do,” and taking a place beside her inanimate mistress, she 
continued, “1 will close the blinds, only you ply the oar quick and bear us from 
the city—to what place we care not now. There is no safety longer for us in 
Venice— our danger cannot be increased no matter whither we fly.” 


The gondolier sprang to his place, and with a few dexterous turns of his oar, 
sent the light boat skimming down the canal, never relaxing the efforts of his 
brawny arm until they had emerged on the open lagoon, and were leaving the 
city behind them. At length the nurse looked out and enquired in what direction 
he was proceeding, saying that her mistress had recovered from her swoon, 
and was anxious to know. The gondolier hastened to allay the fears of the 
trembling girl by informing her that he was carrying them to the place where his 
master had secured horses, and that his plan was, if the Signor was not there 
to meet them, to see the ladies a few furlongs on their way to Rome, or until he 
could procure them an escort, when he would return in order to seek out his 
master. With this account the nurse, in a measure, soothed the alarmed 
delicacy of the Lady Beatrice. 


We will not describe the renewed agony of all parties when, on arriving at the 
depot for the horses, they learned that the Signor had not been there. Nothing, 
however, was left except to mount and press on. Their way was pursued in 
silence, for each was full of their own thoughts. The serving man was mourning 
over the master he had lost—the nurse was appalled by the perils of their way 
and the consciousness that she had urged this step on her young lady—while 
Beatrice was at once agitated by her fears for her lover, by her sensitive 
delicacy at being without a protector, and by her dread of the insults she would 
have to undergo in this precarious method of travelling. But, although her 
maidenly scruples forbade her to mourn for her lover as openly as the serving 
man, her most poignant anguish arose from the conviction that she should 
never see him more. 


Leaving the sorrowful cavalcade to pursue its way until morning, we will return 
to the wounded Adanta. 


The night was far advanced when he opened his eyes on a small room, while, 
by his bedside, sat a personage attired in the garb of a leech. At first the 
recollection of the lover was confused, but, as fact after fact recurred to his 
memory, he began to be sensible of his true situation and of the failure of his 
plan to rescue Beatrice. The thought soon flashed upon him that it might not yet 
be too late for the appointed meeting. Raising himself up in bed he turned to the 
leech and asked, 


“Is there a gondola at your door?—I| must be dressed and away. | have an 
appointment at midnight, and life or death depends on its fulfilment’—he would 
have proceeded, but here his weakness overcame him and he sank back 
fainting in the bed. 


“Poor youth,” said the leech, “he is terribly wounded, and has something on his 
mind. | fear this agitation will throw him into a fever. But now we must revive 
him,” and he proceeded to apply remedies to recall the consciousness of his 
patient. 


The lover recovered from his swoon, but only to pass into a delirious fever, 
which continued to rage for several days. 


It was a balmy summer morning when the lover next woke to recollection. The 
fresh breeze—if in a crowded city the breeze ever can be fresh—was blowing 
through the open casement, filling the room with a perceptible fragrance, and 
bringing to the sick man’s mind dreams of flowers and fields far away. He rose 
partly on one arm and looked around. At first he could not comprehend his 
situation, but gradually the recollection of the past broke upon him, until he was 
able to call up, one by one, the events which had happened on that fatal night, 
when he fell beneath the bravo’s dagger. The last he remembered was his 
awakening from a swoon in this very room, and gazing on the face of a person 
who had seemed to be a leech. After that all was blank. 


He gazed around the room, hoping to see some person who might satisfy his 
curiosity respecting the length of time which had elapsed during his sickness, 
but he gazed in vain. The apartment appeared to contain no living being beside 
himself. Exhausted, at length, by weakness, he sank back on the bed, and was 
lost in thought as to the fate of Beatrice. Had the week of delay which her uncle 
had granted expired, and was she now the bride of her hated cousin, or had 
she found means to escape that dreadful fate? What must have been her 
thoughts on that fatal night on which he received his wound, when she found 
that he did not join her, as arranged, at the rendezvous? Had she pursued her 
plan of escape alone and unaided?—an4d, if so, what dangers had not 
environed her? Perhaps she had returned to her uncle—her attempt to fly been 
discovered —and the union hurried on by her stern relative in the recesses of 
his palace. If so—what misery would be hors—what remorse would attend her 
lover for having been the cause, although innocently, of such a fate! These 
thoughts rushed through the lover’s mind until his brain began to give way 
beneath them, and he was fain to shut his eyes and endeavor to divert his 
mind. But the effort was in vain. He could not divest himself of a thousand fears 
respecting Beatrice, which haunted him like spectres. Had this uncertainty 
continued much longer the yet weak brain of the sick man must have given way 
beneath the excitement; but luckily, at this moment, the door opened and a 
person advanced into the room. The lover hastily turned his head, he thought 


he recognized the intruder, and in the moment all doubt was removed by the 
stranger rushing forward with a cry of joy. 


“Glory to St Mark!” said the gondolier, for the intruder was no other than the 
faithful servant of Adanta, “glory to all the saints in the calendar, you are in your 
senses once more! | told the wretches that you would recover—| knew it, | felt it 
Ah! my good master, you will yet live to rejoin the sweet Lady Beatrice,” and 
overcome by his joy, the warm-hearted follower shed ‘tears. His master was 
equally affected. 


“But tell me,” said Adanta, “you spoke of Beatrice. Have you heard of her!—is 
she safe!—has she been forced into that hateful marriage!” 


“Ah! | forget—the leech told me not to agitate you; but how can I, when my joy 
at your recovery is so great” 


“But Beatrice!” interposed the lover. 


“She is well —she has escaped—she is out of the territories of Venice, she has 
sought the refuge of a convent—this is all | can tell you now, and the leech 
would never forgive me, if he thought | had exchanged more than a single word 
with you. There, compose yourself. my dear master. Everything is in the right 
train; and tomorrow, when you are stronger, you shall know all.” 


Adanta would fain have insisted on hearing at once the whole story in detail 
from the lips of his faithful servant, but his head had already began to swim 
around, and he felt that he was over-tasking his yet enfeebled powers. He was 
forced, therefore, to stifle his curiosity for the present and rest contented with 
the assurance that Beatrice was safe and free from her uncle’s tyranny. With 
this consoling hope he lay back on his pillow, and, while his faithful servant 
watched over him, gradually sunk into slumber. 


The next day the leech visited him on awaking and pronounced him wonderfully 
strengthened. As soon as the leech had retired the gondolier began, according 
to promise, his story. With all that happened up to the commencement of the 


night-march of the fugitives the reader is already acquainted; so we shall not 
repeat the gondolier’s narration up to that time, hut give his story of the 
adventures that afterward befell them. 


“We pursued our wav until we had left the territories of Venice,” said the 
gondolier, “when, fearing that her uncle might track her progress and overtake 
her before she could reach Rome, the Lady Beatrice resolved to take refuge in 
the convent of our mother, on the road to the eternal city. She came to this 
determination the sooner because she would not proceed without a protector. 
Thera | left her and her nurse and returned to Venice. For two days | wandered 
up and down the city seeking you, but without success. At length | obtained a 
clue to your retreat, and finally gained admittance to you at this house, the 
residence of the leech who bore you home after your wound. More than a week 
has elapsed, and during that time you have lain insensible or raving in a 
delirium. But now you have past the crisis—God be praised! 


“| have heard but this morning from the convent where the Lady Beatrice has 
taken refuge. The nurse and her mistress are still there, but the Duke has 
discovered their residence. So long, however, as they continue under the 
shelter of the consecrated walls he dare not make any attempt on their liberty, 
but the moment they should attempt to resume their journey he would, in 
defiance of everything, seize on them and bear them back to Venice. If once 
here no power could save the Lady Beatrice from becoming the bride of his 
nephew.” 


“You are right,” interposed the lover, “oh! would that | were well, that tomorrow | 
might set forth to their rescue!” 


“But while they continue in the convent they are safe, therefore why need you 
chafe at your illness? Stay here, dear master,” said the honest follower, “until 
you have fully recovered your strength, and then you can act all the better in 
your attempt to rescue the sweet Lady Beatrice.” 


The arguments of the gondolier finally prevailed over the impatience of the 
lover, and it was arranged that the servant should set forth, on the morrow, to 


the convent, to acquaint the Lady Beatrice with the convalescence of her lover, 
and tell her that, as soon as his recovered strength would permit, he would join 
her and be her escort to Rome. 


A few weeks later and a gallant cavalcade was drawn up at the gate of the 
convent of “Our Mother,” whose ruins may be seen on the great road leading 
from Venice to Rome. The cavalcade consisted, for the most part, of armed 
horsemen, but among steeds of stouter form might be seen one or two palfreys 
such as, in that day, were used by monks and ladies. At the door of the convent 
stood a knight, with the lady abbess at his side and a fair form which, even 
shrouded as it was in a long veil, the reader would have recognized as that of 
the Lady Beatrice. One or two female attendants and an elderly gentleman 
attired as the servant of a noble family completed the group. 


“And now, my dear charge,” said the abbess, addressing Lady Beatrice, 
“farewell! May the blessing of God go with you, my child. Since you sought the 
refuge of these walls | have learned to love you as | have loved none save my 
poor niece who has, | trust, been a saint in heaven these many years. | commit 
you to the charge of the worthy steward whom your aunt, in answer to your 
letter, has sent to conduct you to Rome—not forgetting to recommend you, 
though that | need not do, to the care of the good knight, the Lord Adanta. And 
now, farewell again—God and the saints be with you.” 


The two ladies embraced, the abbess once more gave them her benediction, 
and then the cavalcade set forward. 


They proceeded sometime in silence. At length the knight, who had been 
hitherto engaged in marshalling his forces, rode up to the side of the Lady 
Beatrice. The nurse, with whom she was conversing, fell back, and was soon 
engaged in recounting for the hundredth time to the steward their escape from 
Venice, while the lover spoke in those low tones, which love ever assumes, to 
his mistress. 


“But tell me,” said the Lady Beatrice at length, “why come you here with this title 
and array; for since your hasty arrival this morning you have done nothing but 
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persuade the abbess and my aunt’s steward that we should set forth today— 
and so | have had no chance to hear you unravel this mystery.” 


“It is soon done, sweet one,” said the knight, with the gay laugh of happiness, 
“for, on arising from my bed of illness | found that my cousin, whose heir you 
know | was, had died. So | came into possession of his estates at once, and 
well was it that | did; for it put me in possession of a good body of retainers with 
whom to guard you to Rome.” 


“Why—is there any peril, think you?” said Beatrice anxiously, “Surely my uncle 
would not think of seizing me by force, and from what other person can we 
expect danger?” 


“Ah! dearest, you know him not, much as you have been persecuted by him. 
Think you that the man who would set an assassin on me to take my life, would 
hesitate to seize you by main force especially when he is, by the will of your 
father, your personal guardian.” 


“But my father never dreamed that the Duke, my own mother’s brother, would 
treat me thus—he never intended me to be the ward of so bad a man.” 


“True, true, but think you the Duke would split hairs about right and wrong if he 
had you once more in Venice with the law on his side. Trust it not, sweet one,— 
he would then take right, law, and everything in his own hands. Ah!” he 
exclaimed, suddenly rising in his stirrups to look over the brow of a hill a short 
distance in advance, “by St. Mark! what do | see? Ho! there,” he continued, 
shouting rapidly and violently, “a foe—a foe. Form men, form—place the ladies 
in the rear. Rest your lances, brave hearts, and be ready for the recreants.” 


The very first ejaculation of the knight had been followed by the appearance of 
an armed force on the brow of the hill, and before he ceased speaking it was 
evident that the insignia of the Vivaldo family were borne in the front of the 
troop, and that the intentions of the strangers were hostile. The Lady Beatrice 
and her women were instantly hurried to the rear of the knight's cavalcade, and 
preparations made to meet the foe. The armed condottieri—for such were the 
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kind of troops led by the Duke—gave their foes no breathing time, but ere the 
little hand of Adanta could well arrange its front, dashed down the hill. Luckily 
there was a level space of some extent betwixt the knight’s force and the foot of 
the hill. He suffered the foe accordingly to descend the acclivity before he 
moved; but as soon as the condottieri had gained the plain, he shouted, 


“Charge—for God and St. Mark—ho! have at them,” and levelling his long 
lance, while his men-at-arms followed his example, he dashed at full gallop to 
meet the foe. The shock of the meeting squadrons was like that of an 
earthquake. For a minute nothing could be seen but the clouds of dust in which 
the combatants were involved; but the anxious females and their little guard 
could plainly distinguish, amid the ringing of steel and the shrieks of the 
wounded, the shouts of the respective leaders. At length the fight seemed 
receding, and after one or two desperate stands the forces of the assailants 
were seen retreating over the hill. In less than ten minutes the knight and his 
followers returned from the chase, and riding up to the Lady Beatrice and her 
attendants, he said, 


"The day is won, at least for the present. The knaves have been as you sec, 
driven to a base retreat. But how many more ambuscades they may prepare for 
us there is no telling, so we had best push on and that right sharply too. 
Although had | not charge of you, dear Beatrice, | would chase the villains to 
the very shores of Venice.” 


The cavalcade was about setting forth again, when one of the men-at-arms 
approached. 


"The fellow whom you took prisoner, my lord,” he said, “has confessed that the 
Duke has had spies for a month to watch the convent, with the intention of 
taking prisoner the lady as soon as she should leave the protection of its walls.” 


"The double-dyed villain!” ejaculated the knight. 


“What shall we do with the prisoner, my lord?” asked the man after a pause. 


“Scourge the wretch and let him go.” 


The troop now pushed forward, but any one who had looked toward the rear 
would have seen that the retainers of the knight did not forget his command, but 
that, amid the laughter of the bold followers, the prisoner and traitor received 

his deserts. 


As they passed the field where the conflict had lately taken place, and where 
two or three of the enemy lay mortally wounded or dead, Beatrice turned away 
with a shudder. The knight saw it and hurried forward the troop, but said 
nothing. 


Then journey was thenceforth pursued without molestation, and the aunt of our 
heroine soon welcomed her to Rome. 


The circumstances of the lover had meanwhile been greatly altered since the 
day when he parted from the Lady Beatrice at the Duke’s summer palace on 
the Brenta. Then Adanta was but a poor scholar, or at most only a needy 
adventurer—now he was possessed of large estates, a title, and followed by an 
array of retainers. His pride no longer prevented him from a union with Beatrice, 
and with the consent of her aunt, her only relative except the Duke, they were 
united. Our hero wore, at the ceremony, the armor in which he had defended 
Beatrice; for such was her request; while his gallant retainers stood around, 
under the same banner which they had so nobly borne in the fray. 
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